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THE MASTER’S ORDERS: ARE WE TO 
OBEY THEM?* 


BY MARY WHITALL THOMAS. 


35. And Jesus went about all the cities and vil- 
lages, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and healing every sick- 
ness and every disease among the people. 

36. €]But when he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd. 

37. Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest 
truly #s plenteous, but the laborers are few ; 

38. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth laborers into his harvest. 
Matt. ix. 35 —38. 

34 Jesus saith unto them, My meat ‘is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his work. 

35. Say not ye, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest ? behold, I say unto you, Lift 
Up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest. John iv. 34, 35. 

18. And Jesus came and spake unto them, say- 


=a power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth, 


_ 
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19. 4J]Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Eather, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 

20. Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am witk 
you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 
Matt. xxviii. 18 —20. ; 

In these passages we have our authority for en- 
tering upon mission work. These words in Matthew, 
which were among the very latest which fell upon 
human ears from the lips of the Master, have been 
called ‘‘the marching orders of the church.” 
They were issued by the Master Himself to His 
disciples. It was for them in their day to see that 
His orders were obeyed, and it is for us to see that 
His orders are obeyed in our day. 

The Acts of the Apostles is the book which gives 
us the account of how the early church carried on 
its mission work. We see there the power by which 
the work was done, and the instruments that were 
used. The power was the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The instruments were the faithful followers of the 
Lord, going forth as they were sent by Him. 

Peter and Paul, Barnabas and Silas, Luke and 
Timothy traveled through the cities of Asia, and 
carried the gospel into Europe. And not only 
there, but when the church at Jerusalem was dis- 
persed because of the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, they that were scattered abroad went to 
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Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch preaching the 
word. 

We find that our early Friends had the same 
spirit as the early Christians. They accepted the 
great commission as addressed to them: ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’’ They took the world for their field, and 
depended upon Him who sent them forth to endue 
them with power for the work. There was no sect 
SO aggressive as they were. It might do for those 
churches and people to stay at home, who believed 
that God had foreordained hosts of men and women 
to an irrecoverable fate, but, as has been truly said 
of them, ‘‘ They who believed that His own Son 
was then and ever knocking at the door of every 
heart and conscience in the universe could not 
give up the worst sinner, the darkest heathen. 
There was hope for such as long as there was light, 
mercy and power in Christ.” They longed to tell 
every man of the Saviour that was not far off but 
nigh at hand, not to be found in their idols or idol 
worship. That where the disease was there was 
the physician. That He who was dealing with 
them in the secret of their hearts was the same 
Saviour who had died for them. 

This was the message they had to bear to the 
world, and they were bent upon delivering it. 
They traveled through Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, the West Indies, almost every accessible 
part of the globe was reached by them. 

Young men and women were among their minis- 
ters, very few beirg thirty years of age when they 
entered upon their most arduous labors. Dangers, 
hardships, persecutions, nothing daunted them ; 
strong men, young and feeble women, whoever 
was Called of the Lord made haste to obey. 

Mary Fisher, who was born in 1623, was ac- 
knowledged a minister when she was twenty-nine 
years of age. She was thrown into prison the first 
year of her ministry and remained there sixteen 
months. After she was released she made her way 
to Cambridge and preached to the students at the 
college gates, for which offence the Mayor ordered 
her to be taken to the market cross and whipped 
until the blood ran down her body to the ground. 
She went to Barbadoes and to North America, 
where she was cruelly persecuted in Boston. She 
traveled to Europe, and to Asia to see the Sultan, 
whom she finally met at Adrianople. He received 
her courteously, and heard her message with respect. 


It was the intensity of their faith in Christ as the 
Saviour of the world that gave the early Friends 
their wonderful success. They believed that no 
soul was unspoken to by Him, and they bore this 
message everywhere. If they could not reach men 
personally they wrote them letters. George Fox 
wrote epistles to the Jews, appealing to the light of 
the Messiah within them. He wrote to the Pope 
and to priests, to kings and emperors, to captains 
and jailors, to all sorts and conditions of men, 
telling them all of the witness for God in their own 
souls, and turning them to the Saviour of men. 
They preached no superficial religion, they offered 
no man the Saviour as a deliverer from the punish- 


ment of sin alone; but preached always and every. 
where that He came to save His people from their 
sins, and that He would beget within them, by His 
own righteous Spirit, His own righteous nature. 

The early Friends preached to professing Chris- 
tians as well as to unbelievers. It has been truly 
said of them, ‘they made the convincement of the 
whole world their plain and positive mission, and 
to this eternal work all temporary works and em. 
ployments must give way.’’ 

Such things they said ‘‘ must shift for themselves 
when Christ’s voice calls.’” Wm. Dewsberry when 
asked by a judge who was examining him where he 
lived, said, ‘‘I live in the Lord. My wife and 
children live in Wakefield. I lived with them until 
it pleased the Father to reveal His Son in me and 
call me forth to declare the word of eternal life, the 
everlasting gospel. Iam sent to preach to them 
that dwell on the earth.”’ 

(To be concluded.) 


From the (London) Christian, 


ONENESS WITH CHRIST. 


‘¢The ‘obligation of nobility’ extends over 
everything, when that nobility is oneness with 
Jesus Christ, the being a limb to that sacred Head, 
everywhere and always.’’ 


We quote this sentence from Rev. H. C. Moule’s 
‘¢ Union with Christ,’’ because it reminds us of 
the vast reservoir of moral power stored up in evan- 
gelical doctrines. In this age of action and bustle, 
we are apt to forget the importance of right doc- 
trine, to’ go hurriedly to our work before we have 
learnt lessons that are essential to good service, 
The doctrine of the believer's oneness with Christ 
is slighted by some as doctrine too deep or too dry 
for common use by common men. We need not 
wonder if this is the case when it is taught as a 
doctrine, dryly, technically, and theologically, as it 
sometimes is. How different life would be to many 
an earnest, but ill-instructed Christian, if this truth 
were taught him as a simple fact, full of meaning 
to him, always and everywhere. If the stupendous 
thought that he is literally joined to Jesus Christ 
as closely, and vitally, as a limb is joined to a body, 
became a settled reality in his life, such knowledge, 
spiritually received, would bring untold peace, and 
strength, and gladness. But it would do far more: 
it would impart a grand self-respect. There is a sub- 
lime ennoblement in this personal union to the 
Lord. Never does ‘the obligation of nobility” 
urge so powerfully to duty, whether it be high or 
menial, as when it appeals to one who can say, ‘I 
am joined to Jesus Christ for ever and for ever.” 
To realize this truth is to be liberated from self- 
seeking and meanness. 

But, though we thus plead for more doctrinal 
teaching, we remember the danger of being satis- 
fied with light without heat, and knowledge without 
love. A clear theology is a priceless boon. The 
ignorant or the thoughtless only will despise 1t. 
To be rooted in central truths, understanding the 
relations of one to the others, and their foundation 
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in revelation, is an object to be sought with great 
desire. Still, if the truth we get is not ‘‘ made 
life’? to us by the Spirit, our knowledge may be a 
great hindrance to spiritual prosperity. It will be 
the knowledge that ‘‘ puffeth up.’ Probably the 
best safeguard is seeking Jesus—setting the person 
of Christ, and our intercourse with Him, as a Per- 
son, in the middle of all our thinking and doing. 
‘“‘T want Jesus to speak to me,’’ said Miss Haver- 
gal, ‘‘to say many things to me that I may speak 
for Him to others with real spiritual power.’’ It is 
not knowing doctrine, but Jeimg with Him, that 
will give this. 
For Friends’ Review. 


BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY WM. L. PEARSON, A. M., PH. D. 


IX, 


Since thorough Biblical instruction in our educa- 
tional institutions must unquestionably be the 
remedy for these existing evils, it may be proper to 
inquire what Friends’ higher schools are now doing 
for the Society. Perhaps it may appear that just 
this kind of instruction may be necessary to render 
our colleges really very serviceable to the Church. 
Friends’ academies and colleges have assuredly sus- 
tained the Society and enabled her to deliberate 
upon her affairs and transact the business credit- 
ably. The prominent and influential positions 
throughout the Society are generally filled by per- 
sons trained in these schools. Without them, being 
unable to carry on their work, some of the Yearly 
Meetings might as well adjourn sine die. Doubtless 
Haverford and Penn Colleges sustain most im- 
portant relations to their respective communities. 
That of Earlham to Indiana and Western Yearly 
Meetings is a vital one. At the last session of 
Western Yearly Meeting, the support of Friends 
was earnestly solicited on behalf of the College ; 
whereupon, with his characteristic originality ex- 
President Moore directed attention to the large 
numbers of the Earlham students among the active 
members of the Yearly Meeting, and, drawing a 
picture of what this section of the Society would 
soon be without the College, he thrilled the large 
audience to enthusiasm by declaring: ‘* You do not 
dare withhold your support.” 

It will, therefore, surprise many that the service 
of our Colleges to the Church should now be 
questioned. Yet it must be borne in mind that the 
design of the writer is neither unduly to praise nor 
to depreciate these at once worthy and illy-sup- 
ported institutions, but to show the very great and 
present need of profound Bible-study in the So- 
ciety. In order to enable the Society to promul- 
gate her views of Christian truth among men, the 
necessity of thorough higher institutions, an able 
press and well-informed teachers and counselors 
has already been shown. The last two have ap- 
peared inefficient. This would indicate that our 
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colleges are, after all, serving the Society, as a re- 
4igious body, very poorly. And in fact, a very 
smail proportion of our best educated Friends are 
directly serving the highest interests of the Society. 


How is this? Let ussee. Take Earlham Col- 
lege, for example,—and it would, perhaps, be im- 
possible to find another so thoroughly Christian 
college. Some seventy of her students have been 
recorded ministers of the gospel and several have 
been missionaries, than which there is, of course, 
no higher gift and calling in the church. But it 
will be a surprise to most Friends to know that 
at least four-fifths, and possibly seven-eighths of 
these are from the Preparatory Department and 
never entered the College ‘proper at all. Of un- 
der-graduates in classes above the Freshman, per- 
haps a half-dozen have been recorded ministers. 
Concerning this particular the writer has no infor- 
mation from Penn College, and Haverford abolish- 
ed her Preparatory Department years ago. 

From the above the reader will be somewhat 
prepared to find the per cent. of Earlham gradu- 
ates among our ministers very low, and this not- 
withstanding the marked religious life which has 
long prevailed among her students,—at the recent 
meeting of the College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of Indiana, it was evident, from the re- 
port of religious interest among students, that Earl- 
ham stood first in this respect. In order to form 
some just opinion as to how well Friends’ colleges 
are serving the Society, statistics were obtained 
from several colleges during the last fifteen years. 
Only persons officially in religious service of the 
Christian Church, as ministers of the gospel, mis- 
sionaries and editors of religious periodicals, were 
included. Since 1870, only two of the one hun- 
dred and seventeen graduates from Earlham Col- 
lege, or less than two per cent., or counting one 
now studying theology with ,a view to the ministry, 
there would be three, equal to about two-and-a- 
half per cent., are in regular service of the Church ; 
waile from Wabash (Presbyterian) there are nearly 
thirty nine per cent., from De Pauw (Methodist) 
about eighteen and a half per cent., and even from 
the undenominational State University nearly eight 
and a half percent. In Iowa, Penn College has 
graduated only eleven classes and forty-six persons 
in all. Of these one, or more than two pér cent., 
or, counting a theological student, two or more 
than four per cent., are in regular service of the 
Church; while from the State University of Iowa 
more than nine per cent. have filled such positions 
inthe Church. From the well-known Congrega- 
tional College at Grinnell, Iowa, the report has not 
arrived. Out of one hundred and ninety-eight 
graduates from Haverford College in these fifteen 
years, eleven or more than five dnd a half per cent. 
have filled similar offices of the Church. From 
Princeton College (Presbyterian, though the Uni- 
versity of New Jersey) and from the University of 
Pennsylvania the reports have not arrived. But 
from the writer’s former acquaintance with these 
two institutions in Haverford’s vicinity, he is con- 
fident that the per cent. of the former would be be- 
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tween twelve and twenty, and that that of the latter 
would be above that of Haverford. 

Here, then, are some very suggestive figures for 

"the consideration of Friends in regard to their col- 
leges. I have no disposition to make too much of 
them. They were first solicited for the writer’s 
own information. The important lesson for us 
seems to be, that, whereas, as already shown, Friends 
having no fixed creed, are the more in need of well- 
informed ministers who can comprehend the whole 
system of Christian doctrine, their colleges do com- 
paratively much less even than State universities 
which have no particular religious concern toward 
training talents for service in the Church of Christ. 
The disparity is still greater in a comparison with 
similar denominational colleges ; and this, although 
ministers of other denominations usually complete 
a three years’ course of special study after gradua- 
tion from college. 

Counting all the Alumni, Haverford’s per cent. 
in the above church relations is above eight and 
Earlham’s above three. Haverford’s percentage 
approaches nearer that of a State university and 
rises farther above that of Earlham by taking a 
longer period. Possibly one may account for this 
disparity from the fact, that Friends’ ministers are 
frequently not recorded till they are passed middle 

~ age, so that an older institution, having older Alum- 
ni, would also have a larger percentage in the min- 
isty. Again, the activity, and consequently the 
recognition of Friends called to the ministry too 
often depends upon their circumstances of property 
Or position in society. Perhaps this may partly 
reconcile the disparity between the percentage of 
Haverford and that of Earlham. Doubtless the 
most potent factor, however, in producing the dif- 
ference has been the greater attention Haverford 
has given to the classics, which, as we have seen, 
promote higher scholarship generally, and are 
particularly suited to broaden the mind, to bring it 
into sympathy with humanity and to open the way 
through history and literature to Biblical and 
Oriental studies. For proof of this, we may cite 
how much larger a percentage of ministers go out 
from Princeton than from colleges which devote 
less attention to the classics. And the disparity 
between the percentages of Wabash and De Pauw 
is, doubtless, partly owing tothis cause. But Iam not 
so much concerned to reconcile differences between 
Friends’ colleges as to learn the proper lesson from 
the facts before us. 

It is clear that the blame attaches itself to the 
Society as a whole and not chiefly to the colleges. 
The Society of Friends prefers its less trained to its 
best trained minds for her leaders, her ‘‘ pastors and 
teachers.”” Otherwise it would not be so. Cer- 
tainly no intelligent Friend will admit the applica- 
tion to Aimself. Yet the sentiment and the practice 
of the Society furnish convincing results. A rough 
estimate leads the writer to believe that the per- 
centage of approved ministers from the preparatory 
departments of our colleges and from other pre- 
paratory schools of the Society would be higher 
than that of those from our college-graduates. 
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These less educated ministers. are bravely and often 
single-handedly carrying on the fight against the 
enemy of souls the best they can, while the great 
body complacently excuse themselves from respon- 
sibility for a more intelligent ministry, 


For Friends’ Review. 


FHE TOBACCO HABIT.. 


A late telegram from London, in givimg some 
information as to the condition of the British Ex- 
chequer, stated, that while there had been a falling 
off the past year in the customs receipts. on account 
of spirituous liquors, there had been a marked in- 
crease in the amount received’ on account of tobac- 
co. This would appear pretty certainly to indicate, 
that a considerable number had made the exchange 
of the intoxicating cup for the pipe, the cigar and 
the quid. A fear has beem felt by the writer of 
this, that somewhat of the same process has been 
going on with respect’ to some of the younger and 
middle-aged members of our own Society. There 
lately appeared in print the statement of a life-long 
friend of General Grant, that he had never known 
the latter to become intoxicated. It is known to 
all, nevertheless, that Grant was am inveterate 
cigar-smoker, and that his death was either caused 
or greatly accelerated by indulgence in this habit. 
The baneful effect on the rising generation of the 
example (in this respect) of one so eminent in the 
land, has been deplored by very many. 

Much more has been said in the public prints 
about the bad effects of the use of tobacco, as re- 
lated to the health of the Jody, than of its dele- 
terious influence—as a sort of moral sedative— 
upon the soul. He who finds that even the occa- 
sional use of liquors that intoxicate, operates as a 
drawback to his spiritual progress, will be likely to 
discover that the Lord has likewise a controversy 
with the spirit of the tobacco-using habit. At a 
weekly evening-meeting held in a large city, there 
recently occurred the following : 

‘¢¢T bless God He took the love of beer from 
me,’ said a young man who has been only a few 
months in this country from Germany. When he 
was converted he thought there was no harm in 
drinking beer for everybody does it in the country 
from whence he came. But he has given it up. 
‘And now,’ said he, ‘in my position I have to 
cook for the people on Sunday. If that is wrong 
I will give up my place.’ Following him came a 
brother who testified to the fact that the love of 
tobacco had been taken from him and he exhorted 
all the others to throw away their tobacco. His 
earnest words and the fact that a number who had 
refused to give up the habit had fallen away made 
a deep impression on those present. ‘I tink I haf 
to rise again,’ said the young German. He then 
gave an account of his tobacco using, ‘ but now,’ 
said he, ‘I will gif it up and be free from every- 
thing.’ ”’ ; 

As a result of the earnestness and evident sin- 
cerity of the speaker six tobacco users made a dec- 
laration of independence and resolved to quit the 
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damaging habit. As we read of the mischief- 
mongering German Anarchists who infest our large 
cities, whose high-day of plotting and revelry is 
the first day of the week, it is gratisfying neverthe- 
less to know that there are others from the land of 
Luther, Schwenkfeld and Zinzendorf seeking our 
hospitable shores, who shall abide as shining lights 
in our midst. The wish to ‘‘ be free from every- 


thing ’”’ means, with such as these, the exact oppo-" 


site of what it does with those unrestful and de- 
structive spirits (great lovers of beer and tobacco 
are they !) who despise the revelation of the will of 
the Almighty, and even affect to believe that He is 
mot. J. We de 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Saturday Review has an article on ‘‘ The 
Decay of Evangelicalism ;’’ the view of the writer, 
however, is confined to the Church of England. 
This is the conclusion at which he arrives : 

‘«With two or three exceptions all the Tracta- 
rian leaders were trained in Evangelicalism, and 
the old historic names which made the ‘ Clapham 
sect ’ illustrious are now prominent in the ‘ Ritual- 
istic’ ranks. There must be something faulty in 


a cause whose ablest champions are constantly de- 
serting to the enemy, and which finds those it has 
trained from the cradle the first to repudiate their 
allegiance to it.” 

So far as this is true it is accounted for by the 


writer himself in a previous paragraph : 

‘‘The old evangelical zeal, which had inspired 
men like Wilberforce and Venn and Simeon, and 
had given dignity and coherence to the ‘ Clapham 
sect,’ was, no doubt, fast ebbing away. The sun 
of worldly prosperity had shone long and steadily 
on those who were once a struggling and persecuted 
sect, and they had borne it less well than the ad- 
versity of former years.” 

This is the cause of the decline of all true testi- 
mony for God. The Church’s spiritual life sur- 
vived the fierce blasts of pagan persecution, but 
withered under the sunshine of Constantine’s pa- 
tronage. Luther was a mighty man of God, but 
Lutheranism lost his spirit when it became the re- 
ligion of the State. 

But it is not true that Evangelicalism is dying 
out in the Church of England. We question if 
there ever was a time when the Gospel was more 
purely preached in her pulpits than it is in many of 
them today. True there is more breadth than 
depth, more extent than intensity, in present Evan- 
gelicalism everywhere ; but the simultaneous mis- 
sionary meetings in February showed that the 
Church of England has not only evangelical doc- 
trine, but an evangelistic spirit, which attempts 
greater things towards the evangelization of the 
world than the evangelical fathers of the last gene- 
ration dreamed of. And besides this, a missionary 
spirit is manifesting itself in the Church of Christ 
generally, which is beyond all precedent since 
Apostolic days. 

The Ritualistic movement of which Zhe Saturday 
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Review speaks favorably has had the most disastrous 
effect of re-opening the road to Rome which our 
forefathers counted nothing dear unto them that 
they might close for ever. The consequence is 
that Romanism, which is not Christianity but 
veneered heathenism, not a religion but an idolatry, 
is enjoying a revival in England more than in any 
other country in the world. — Zhe (London) Chris- 
tian. 

A LETTER FROM CHINA To INTENDING MISSION- 
args. Abridged from Church Misstonary Gleaner. 

PING-YANG-FU, SMANSI, November 3, 1886. 

We thought we would send some warnings and 
hints for others who may be thinking of coming out 
to the foreign field. These are our humble but 
candid opinions, and are mainly the results of not 
a little trying experience. 

1. Let Christians wait on the Lord to know His 
mind and will as to where He would have them go. 
It is true the Master says, ‘‘ Go into all the world,”’ 
but that is ‘‘a//the world,’’ and may not mean 
England or France to some, or Asia or Africa to 
others. We are not independent officers, but deeply 
dependent soldiers. God will guide those who wait 
on Him. 

2. Let them beware of thinking, ‘‘ Now I have 
made up my mind to this ‘ great sacrifice’ in going 
out to the heathen, I shall grow in grace very 
easily, temptations will be almost gone, and world- 
liness will have no power over me.”” Asa matter of 
fact temptations are far stronger and far more 
subtle. 

3. Beware of thinking when they get out that 
;‘ learning the language,’’ or later on even ‘‘ preach- 
ing” is ¢he great thing. THE great thing is to 
maintain a close personal walk with God. 

* 4. Let them beware of thinking that the body is 
nothing at all, and not to be cared for; while on 
the other hand, if a man is very particular about 
his food, the foreign field is not the place for him. 

5. Unless in the foreign field they are prepared 
to find their joy and satisfaction in the Living 
God, and not in circumstances (neither being dis- 
couraged by failure, nor puffed up by success), they 
will not have with them the weapon which is ‘‘ their 
strength,”’ namely, ‘‘the joy of the Lord.”’ 

6. Let them beware of riding one side of truth 
to death. Take the whole Word. Beware of the 
devil, who is strong here; and beware of unbal- 
anced truths. 

Blessed be God, aé/dangers are avoided by abid- 
ing in Christ. 

And, now, let us state a few facts as regards pos- 
sibilities of service here. 

1. The language is not so hard as often repre- 
sented. After three or four months’ ordinary study 
a man can do most useful work in putting the main 
facts of the Gospel before the people. 

2. Traveling in carts is novel, but you soon get 
used to it. Donkey, mule, horse, sedan, wheelbar- 
row, and boats are all used. As regards food, take 
away beef and butter, and you have as good plain 
living as you could get in England. 

3. Houses are comfortable. 
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4. Native dress isa matter of taste; we prefer | Is it only that it is national aid? Why is it more 
it to English. On the coast stations they do not | demoralizing for a state to accept national aid for 
wear it. education than for the improvement of its rivers 

5. The people, at any rate here in North China, | and harbors?” 
are extremely well disposed, constantly asking you It is on these grounds that those engaged as we 
to drink tea; in two or three provinces, however, | are in the school work of education in the South 
it is not so. have advocated the Blair bill while néver uncon. 

6. Lastly, as regards opportunities, they are | scious of its defects. If it should fail in the House, 
simply innumerable. Doors op2n on all hands. In | the question of national aid to education should 
the street you can always get an attentive congrega- | not be regarded as settled by any means, but a way 
tion. Around here, in Shansi, a blessed work is | should be considered to give the country its bene- 
going on. We want /aborers, who know God, and | fits without its risks, some provision, taking perhaps 
believe in the Holy Ghost. far less money, applied where its needed, and as 
judiciously and disinterestedly administered as the 
munificent gifts of Peabody and Slater. 


~o 












STANLEY P. SMITH. 
C. T. Seupp. 
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Abridged from the Southern Workman. 
THE EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FLORIDA. 


The Blair Educational bill is not ideally perfect, 
mor such in all respects as educators would have 
framed. It would have been, we may say, three- 
times as good with one-third the yearly appropria- 
tions proposed, or, better, with the same gross 
amount spread over three-times as many years. 
But the need of some such powerful help to di- 
minish the mass of illiteracy in the South is a tre- 
mendous one, and we have no doubt of the nation’s 
responsibility and duty in the matter. The imagined 
dangers of the bill are insignificant beside the im- 
minent danger and actual suffering without one. 
There is no compulsion in the proffered aid. If Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire feel that it would 
pauperize them, they can decline it. But to draw 
any parallel between their experience and that of 
the Southern communities, is a delusion. It is easy 
to sit in an editorial arm chair and figure up pér 
cents in cold blood, but mere figures do not repre- 
sent the actual state of the case. The percentage of 
school population out of school in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts is in totally different environ- 
ment, menaced by no such dangers and menacing 
no such dangers to the country as the ignorant 
masses in the South. ‘ 

Against these evils the South has indeed struggled 
bravely. The fact that eleven Southern States pay 
sixteen millions annually for, education and five 
millions of this for negro education, while the ne- 
groes themselves pay not over two millions in taxa- 
tion, tells the story. The South is doing its best 
in this direction. We have no doubt it will con- 
tinue to do its best, aided or unaided. But its best 
is not sufficient to meet the need, and its apprecia- 
tion of the dangers—shown by what it has done— 
is too great to be diminished by aid that is none 
too much to meet them. What does not pauperize 
an individual will not pauperize a community, and 
no individual is ever pauperized by help adminis- 
tered in dire necessity after he has reached the ex- 
treme of effort to help himself. The millions con- 
tributed by Northern philanthropy to Southern 
education since the war have not been thought 
pauperizing, but a stimulus. We hear no such 
charge against the Peabody fund or the Slater fund. 











FROM NOTES OF A RECENT VISIT. 

No State of our Union has, perhaps, attracted 
more notice within the past few years than the 
peninsular one, washed and warmed on either side 
by the tropical Gulf stream. The former popular 
opinion that it is a land abounding in swamps and 
marshes where miasma and malaria prevailed, has 
been dissipated by late explorations, and now, not 
only throngs of invalids from the North make it 
their winter quarters, but towns and villas are 
springing up in every part of Florida. The fact 
that its soil is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation 
of the orange and citric family has also stimulated 
to a great extent, its development, as a paying in- 
vestment, just as the discovery of gold naturally 
draws thousands of needy adventurers from every 
quarter. 

The earlier settlements, from the landing of 
Menendez in 1565, at the River of Dolphins, to 
those of the present century at Jacksonville, San- 
ford, Palatka, etc., were comparatively stationary 
for many years. The interior was till lately a ¢erra 
incognita. Commerce was mainly restricted to the 
river, and good roads were few and far between. 
But, with advancing railways, cume new imml- 
grants from States where long, cold winters or 
freezing blizzards, year after year disappointed the 
hopes of the farmer, or perhaps brought colds, 
coughs and consumption to the members of his 
family. 

A few short years, and, at the same rate of in- 
crease, as late records show, and this South-land, so 
long untilled} may be peopled by an energetic, 
thriving community as dense and prosperous as 
those in the valleys watered by the rivers of the 
North. 

In the fall of 1859, the writer visited the ‘‘ An- 
cient City,”’ but a short time after it became 4 
winter resort for consumptives. At that time most 
of the old houses built of coquina stone, were 
standing, a few partly in ruins and untenanted. 
The inhabitants showed evidently their foreign 
origin, in their swarthy faces and sonorous dialect. 
The Romish Church was predominant, and, but 
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for two or three American hotels, the visitor might 
readily imagine himself threading the narrow 
streets of some old Spanish town. A dreamy list- 
less spirit seemed to hang over-all, as the soft sea 
wind gently swayed the tall palms, or wafted far 
and wide the perfume of the orange flowers. No 
active industry was then carried on. The fisher- 
man plied his quiet occupation, the senora bent 
o'er her daily task of embroidery, the very chil- 
dren went to and came from the school under the 
restraining eye of the fadre, But at night-fall the 
scene was changed, and music, martial or volup- 
tuary, with the sounds of dance and revelry, told 
that St. Augustine was yet the home of a race 
proud as ever of their own Castilian ancestry, 
their martial prowess and their legends of the olden 
time. 

Now, however, the ever restless Yankee has en- 
tered the old city. Frame houses have risen or 
are rising on every side; the villas of many a 
Northern man. Protestant churches are multi- 
plied, public undenominational schools established, 
new and larger hotels built, while every year adds 
to the number of innovations. A large hotel 
hamed the Ponce de Leon, is now being erected 
at an estimated cost of nearly $2,000,000, to be 
completed within a year, and intended to accom- 
modate one hundred guests. From this enterprise 
it would seem that this antiquated place offers in- 
creased attractions to the tourist as its climate does 
to the invalid. 

Yet, long as this remains a resort for the anti- 
quarian, the invalid or the pleasure-seeker, will its 
narrow streets, coquina walls, its palm-crowned 
gardens, time-stained city gates, the old dismantled 
Fort, the Cathedral, Slave market and Plaza bear 
witness that in no other city of our Union can 
such relics of the past be found. Ages may crum- 
ble these, but the locality will never be forgotten 
in the history of the Western World. 


Leaving the ‘‘ Ancient City ” by railway through 
a level country filled with the long-leaved pine, an 
occasional hummock, or the low palmetto, where 
twenty-five years ago a narrow stage road passed, 
the traveler arrives at Tocoi on the river to take 
the steamer from Jacksonville bound to Sanford 
and Enterprise, the head of navigation for large 
vessels, There are various stopping places as we 
ascend, the largest town being Palatka. Further 
up, after passing Lake George and some smaller 
ones, the stream becomes narrower and more wind- 
ing. Live oaks, ever draped with the gray Spanish 
beard moss, and the stately palmetto abound, 
while the shore is fringed here and there with tall 
canes that sway with the passing boat. The wind- 
Ings are so abrupt, that at night an electric ora 
lime light in front is necessary for the pilot. The 
contrast between the intense darkness and the 
brilliancy of the objects on which it is thrown, is 
very startling, generally attracting a crowd of pas- 
sengers to the bow of the: vessel. 

At Sanford, on Lake Monroe, an opportunity 
was afforded to examine one of the largest orange 
groves in the State, containing 125 acres, 15 to 20 
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years old and in fine bearing order. The trees 
much resembled smooth-barked apple trees, but 
with many more branches, so close that it would 
have been difficult to climb among them. A few 
of the leaves of last year were still clinging to 
them, while the light green of the new growth, 
side by side, relieved the dark hue of- those about 
to fall. A nearer inspection showed the thousands 
of young buds just appearing, with some few 
whitening and swelling into fragrant flowers. 

But the strangest sight to a northern eye was the 
hundreds of bushels of fair oranges of the largest 
size lying around the outside of each tree, as they 
had fallen as frozen by the late unlooked for 
wintry blast. The piles lay untouched and un- 
cared for, far as the eye could reach on every side. 
A few were still hanging on the trees, but all were 
dry and worthless. Various estimates have been 
made of the loss of the orange crop in Florida. 
Inquiries in various places lead us to set it down at 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. But growers are not 
discouraged, nor have prices fallen, if we may 
judge from recent sales of groves. 

A similar wave of cold weather occurred in 
1835, and possibly it may be many years before 
the recurrence of another. But, whenever it does 
come, the experience of the past will not be lost 
in the management of the crop. There are many 
varieties of the fruit, some of the best kinds being 
brought to this market, yet, for size and flavor, 
none are better than those raised upon Indian river, 
below the central part of Florida, where the vicinity 
to the sea and the warm Gulf stream equalizes the 
temperature and secures immunity from frost. 

(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL. 


A CREDITABLE Success.—Among those apply- 
ing for the post of resident physician at Blockley, 
the Woman’s Medical College takes the lead this 


year. Dr. Harriet W. Brooke took first honors in 
her examinations at the Woman's Medical College, 
Class of 1886, and has taken first honors in the 
Blockley examinations, leading in a class of thirty- 
six applicants, twenty from the University, twelve 
from the Jefferson, three from the Woman’s Medi- 
cal, and one from the Medico Chirurgical College. 
—Philadelphia Paper. 

THE LasT term the admissions at Oxford were 
five hundred and forty, while at Cambridge they 
were eight hundred and sixty-five; of them one 
hundred and five were medical students, it is true, 
but deducting these it still gives Cambridge two 
hundred and twenty more new students than 
Oxford. The largest number admitted at any col- 
lege in Cambridge was one hundred and seventy- 
nine at Trinity, the smallest, six at Downing ; at 
Oxford the largest was at Christ Church, fifty- 
seven; the smallest at All Souls, one. I have not 
been able to get the totals for this year, though for 
last year I think the number was slightly in favor of 
Oxford, but now Cambridge will probably be 
ahead. It may be stated here that Cambridge is 









more liberal in every way than Oxford, and is 
likely to increase’ in size still more. While on 
statistics; it may be said that at present ‘‘ the total 
number of residents in the University is three 
thousand two hundred and eighty-nine, of whom 
exactly one thousand six hundred are compelled to 
seek dwellings outside the walls of the various col- 
leges."” There are nineteen colleges in Cambridge ; 
the largest, which is as well the largest in England, 
is Trinity, with about seven hundred students, 
the smallest, Sidney Sussex, with forty-six.—Prof. 
A. C. Thomas, in the Haverfordian. 

Biatr’s Educational Bill passed the Senate by a 
vote of 36 to11. Maine, Kansas and Texas voted 
solidly against it. It distributes $77,000,000 to 
the States in proportion to their illiteracy, $7,000,- 
ooo for the first year, $10,000,000 for the second, 
$15,000,000 for the third, $13,000,000 for the 
fourth, $11,000,000 for the fifth, $9,000,000 for 
the sixth, $7,0c0,000 for the seventh, and $5,000,- 
ooo for the eighth year. Besides this amount, on 
amendment offered by General Logan, $2,000,000 
additional is appropriated for building school- 
houses. Senator Evarts’ amendment carried and is 
to the effect that if any State or Territory declines 
to take its quota of this national fund, it shall be 
distributed to the States accepting the benefit of 
the fund. The idea is that wealthy States with 
good systems of public schools already established 
may very appropriately give up their share of this 
fund to those States which need it more, especially 
the Southern States that have on their hands a 
great colored population to educate. 

Senator Plumb proposed an amendment making 
temperance teaching obligatory in all schools re- 
ceiving this fund. ‘This was lost, only twelve vot- 
ing for it, but his amendment requiring copies of 
all text-books used in these schools, or now in use, 
to be filed in the Interior Department, was carried. 
— Union Signal. 

EDITORIAL MENTION was made in Zhe Student 
a few months ago of Arthur Gilman’s ‘‘ History of 
the American People,” as being, unlike several 
other text-books of history published within a few 
years, quite free from illustrations of battle scenes. 
An extract from a Jetter of the author, in which 
he spoke of finding himself ‘‘ constantly drawn 
away from strife toward the contemplation of the 
peaceful progress of civilization,’’ was also given. 
It isa futher gratification to know that Alexander 
Johnston, professor of jurisprudence and political 
economy in Princeton College, has likewise written a 
United States history (recently issued), claiming for 
it, among other things, that it is not a story book, or 
a picture book ; it simply tries to teach boys how to 
vote, and does not try to teach them how to fight In- 
dians or each other, or how to become President or 
Commander-in-chief. In a private letter to one of 
the editors of this journal Alexander Johnston 
says: ‘*As I grow older, have my own family, and 
am able to measure a part of the immeasurable 
possibilities of humanity for misery, the addition 
of war begins to seem positively fiendish. I don’t 
wonder that Grant, while in Europe, would never 
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go to see a review.”’ To all of which it is ad. 
ditionally encouraging, as pointing to the new de- 
parture in historical treatment, to be able to quote 
the words of an influential daily, which says that 
the fact is now being recognized ‘‘that there are 
and were feoples, as well as fighting and intrigu- 
ing kings and other rulers, the history of which 
peoples they (the writers of history) are trying to 
place before the world.”"— Zhe Student. 
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MucH carE is needed, in expressing a choice 
between two things neither of which is at all de- 
sirable. We have felt this, in speaking of amicable 
separation as better than a formal or forced union, 
without real unity, among the members of a reli- 
gious body. Far from us be the thought that sepa. 
ration is, in itself, anything but a calamity. If 
clearly unsound doctrine, or errors of principle or 
practice, should appear, and not give way to labor 
on the part of those having the duty of oversight, 
the disunion of individuals from the body may be- 
come an inevitable remedy. When a marked differ- 
ence of view on important subjects involves a number 
of members, so as to seriously interrupt the harmony 
of the church and to cripple its work, the gueston 
of separation will naturally suggest itself. If, then, 
the question be brought amicably before both of 
the parties in disagreement, ‘‘ Can we not agree, 
or had we better part,’’ each side looking to unity 
as an aim, a right fruit of Gospel love, we believe 
that, in most instances, more reasons would be 
found for union than for separation, and that a 
ground of mutual benevolence and reciprocal con- 
cession would be discovered, whereupon the church 
might be re-edified ; stronger and in a healthier state 
than if either party had entirely had its own way. 
John Pease once remarked, in explaining how Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting had long maintained so good 
a degree of unity,—‘‘ we always try to find a place 
where we can all unite.’’ Such a place is always 
best found at the feet of Christ; and the usages of 
no church ought to yield so good an opportunity 
for ** endeavoring after unity,’’ as ours of seeking, 
from time to time, in silence, to know the mind of 


Him who is the Truth. When, if ever, this comes | 


to be given up, as ‘‘ obsolete,’ or only a “ dead 
form,’’ we may expect the Society of Friends to go 
to pieces, or to perish by a natural decay. 





‘©YEaRLY MEETING EpPiIsTLEs’’ constitute the 
subject of the editorial article in the number of the 
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Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, for Fourth month, 
just received. 

As Gospel greetings across the gulf of distance 
between England and America, it seems very ap- 
propriate that such Epistles should be sent. Com. 
plications in regard to the acknowledgment of 
Meetings, claiming the same name, and occupying 
the same or similar ground, have brought the 
practice into question. English Friends appear to 
be more and more tending towards the conclusion 
that London Yearly Meeting cannot rightly inter- 
vene or offer a judgment in the affairs of those of 
our body in America who differ amongst themselves 
in practice or discipline. The Editor of the Quar. 
terly Examiner says: 


‘* When we consider the extreme care which is 
taken by us in all cases of arbitration between 
meetings and dissentient members in the selection 
of an impartial committee to sit in judgment, and 
in the free admission of all evidence that can be 
offered on either side to elucidate the points at issue, 
it seems to us a clear deduction that if this Yearly 
Meeting attempts on any less satisfactory data to 
decide as to the relative status of dissentient bodies 
in America, we are going beyond our record and 
endangering the very influence which we are so 
very anxious to uphold. When we remember also 
how different motives and actions appear according 
to the medium by which they are conveyed, and 
the atmosphere in which they are discussed, we feel 
on every hand the importance of our mission to- 
wards dissentients on either side being mainly con- 
fined to reiterating the words of Moses, ‘Sirs, ye 
are brethren—why do ye this wrong ?’ 

‘To those who think that, as the parent Yearly 
Meeting, we should go further than this we would 
say, ‘On what basis could we arrive at a just and 
satisfactory judgment concerning cases in which 
both sides call themselves by the same name, ac- 
knowledge the same glorified Head, confess to 
the same doctrines, and accept the same discipline 
and practices ?’ 

“It is clear that numbers cannot decide it, 
neither did they do so in the days of Elias Hicks. 
The majority may, and often does, go wrong 
through excess of feeling or sentiment. Neither 
would the fact of the Clerk or our correspondents 
being on one side justify us in giving a verdict 
either way. They are men of like passions with 
others, and may (as we have seen) be enrolled 
amongst the less orthodox body. Again, the act 
of secession itself has been represented as a proper 
test of disunity; but this also depends upon what 
they secede from. A case may readily be supposed 
in which the majority, with the Clerk, might be 
less sound in the principles and practiées of Friends, 
and less worthy of corporate recognition than the 
faithtul few who have been driven out or seceded. 

_ “Tt will of course be said that unity in the faith 
is the one solid basis of unity ; but, as we have seen 
recently in Canada, it is hard where there is no 
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written creed to give legal proof, or get a right 
judgment, even on this point. Looking, therefore, 
at our actual position ;—as the evidence which 
London Yearly Meeting receives concerning con- 
duct and motives in dissentient Yearly Meetings 
in America is essentially incomplete and sometimes 
one-sided ;—as it would not be practicable for a 
body of 600 or 700 English Friends assembled in 
their own Yearly Meeting to collect full evidence 
in order to decide (even were both parties agreed 
on referring it to them), the only safe Christian 
course for us to adopt will be, whilst striving 
earnestly to bring about peace and harmony, and 
to foster patience and charity in the hearts of each, 
to leave them to settle their own affairs, as best 
wisdom may be given them.” 

A General Epistle from London Yearly Meeting 
to its own absent members is not a matter of course 
from year to year. It is taken up and concluded 
upon, each time, as a matter of fresh and living 
concern. In the article before us in the Examiner, 
it is observed that the thought of sending the same 
General Epistle also to the American Yearly Meet- 
ings is ‘‘ more facile than wise.” ‘It might be 
desirable,” it is suggested, ‘‘ to issue, under a like re- 
ligious concern, a General Epistle adapted to the 
condition of our Society in America, and addressed 
to all sections of Friends which have arisen since 
the Hicksite %secession in 1827. It might at times 
happen that a special concern would arise in rela- 
tion to a particular Yearly Meeting, and, if so, a 
special Epistle might in the freedom of the Gospel 
be sent on such occasions.”’ 

These suggestions appear to us such as may well 
commend themselves to the judgment of English 
Friends. Nothing is said in them, and but little in 
the article before us, in regard to collateral ques- 
tions of membership, recognized correspondents, 
and ministers travelling with certificates from their 
own meetings. These are important, and will need 
settlement, which ought to be obtainable in a mu~ 
tually conciliatory spirit, for the advantage of all 
who claim membership in the Society. We are 
glad to quote the concluding words of the article 
in the Examiner : 

‘¢ We are but a very small community, the world 
over, but we have been favored to exert a world- 
wide influence. Does it not then behove us to 
gather up the fragments, and use our best efforts 
to consolidate the various branches of our section 
of the Church of Christ, that by united and har- 
monious labor we may, by Divine grace, yet shine 


corporately as a light in the world to the glory of 
God the Father !” 





ConsIDER what ye are called from and what ye 
are called unto.—A/exander Parker. 
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DIED. 


BUTLER —At his residence, near Alliance, Ohio, 
Fourth mo, rgth, in his89th year, Laurence W. Butler ; 
a member and elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

His patience in suffering and his expressions of trust 
+ inthe Lord and praise for His mercy were very com- 

forting to his friends, and we have the assurance that 
he has entered into everlasting life. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





SECOND QUARTER. 

Lesson 1x. Fifth month 30th, 1886. 

JESUS FEEDING FIVE THOUSAND. John vi, 1—a1. 
Go.tpEN TEextT.—Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.— 

John vi. 35. ; 

Almosta year had passed since the events of the last 
lesson. It had been spent in Galilee teaching and per- 
forming miracles. It was the period of greatest popu- 
larity in our Lord’s ministry when multitudes follow- 
ed Him and believed in Him as the expected Messiah. 
They thought He would assert Himself as a king 
and deliver their country from the Romans. To 
this period belong the Sermon on the Mount, the 
choosing of the twelve, the raising of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter and many other miracles recorded in Matt. iv. 
12 to xiv. 12; Marki. 9 tovi. 29, and Luke iv. 14 
to ix. 9. At the time of to-day’s lesson the disciples 
had just returned from the evangelizing journey 
recorded in Luke ix. 6. News came at the same 
time that Herod had beheaded John, and Jesus when 
He heard it left the public resorts and retired into 
the wilderness across the lake of Galilee. 


1. After these things. This is very indefinite. A 
year had elapsed since the events of ch. v. John, 
as a rule, records only those miracles which gave 
rise to special discourses and dwells more on our 
Lord’s Judean ministry than do the other evange- 
lists. Jesus went over the Sea of Galilee. See 
Matt. xiv. 12, 13 and Mark vi. 30, 31. He left 
the dominions of Herod on hearing of John’s death 
and sought retirement both on that account and for 
the sake of the disciples who needed rest after their 
journey. 

2. And a great multitude followed him. He went 
to a desert place belonging to the city of Bethsaida. 
Luke ix. 10. It was on the eastern shore of the 
lake, about-six miles by water from Capernaum. 
Bethsaida was close to the spot where the Jordan 
enters the lake. The people amongst whom He 
had been laboring watched Him departing in the 
boat, and as soon as they saw the point to which 
He was going, they ran to the same place along the 
shore of the lake, and even carried some sick people 
thither to be healed. So great was their eagerness, 
that they outwent the boat and were gathered 
on the shore when it reached the landing. See 
Mark vi. 33. 

3. And Jesus went up into a mountain, ‘* Rather 
into the mountain or, perhaps, the mountainous part 
of the district.’’— Cambridge Bible. We are told 
by the other evangelists that He had compassion 
on the multitudes and spent the day in teaching 
them and in healing their sick. And there sat with 


his disciples. 
Although it is apparent from Matthew and Mark 
that some were already there when He landed, it is 
yet likely from Luke ix. rr and the 5th v. of this 
chapter that more came afterwards. Thus-He had - 
some quiet time with the disciples during the day. 
I do not think in caring for the multitude the Lord 
would overlook the needs of His own disciples. 


sufficient, 
the value of money was then much greater than 
now. Philip showed by his answer that he had no 
idea of Christ Himself supplying the need. 


tive, ‘*a little lad.” 





‘« Being the posture for teaching.” 


4. And the passover, a feast of the Jews was 


nigh. This may partly account for the crowd, 
some of whom, doubtless, were on their way to 
attend the feast. 
disciples could not attend the Passover feast at 
Jerusalem, they would keep such festival in a new 
and wondrous way,—its heart, but not its form.” 


Godet says, ‘‘ As Jesus and His 


5. When Jesus then lifted up his eyes and saw a 


great company come to him. John omits the teach. 


ing and healing already alluded -to which occupied 


most of the day and goes straight to the miracle 
which his words in v. 4 have already hinted at and 
which he narrates chiefly for the purpose of giving 
the wondrous explanation which our Lord Himself 
based upon it. 
these people may eat? We are told elsewhere 
(Luke ix. 12, &c.,) that the disciples had already 
asked Him to dismiss the multitude who, absorbed 
in His teaching and in the miracles of healing, 
lingered on unconscious for the time of their phy- 
sical needs. 


Whence shall we buy bread that 


7. Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
$30 of our money, or in fact more, as 


9. There is a lad here. The Greek is diminu- 
Five barley loaves. This was 
the coarse food of the lower classes. Christ did 


not create wheaten bread for the multitude, but 


invited them to share such food as he had. And 
two small fishes. 


‘¢The Greek word specially 
refers to the small, and generally dried or pickled 
fish eaten with bread, like our ‘ sardines.’ ee 
Millions were caught in the lake. We know that 
both the salting and pickling of them was a special 
industry among its fishermen.”’—Zdersheim. + But 
what are they among so many. Andrew's descrip: 
tion was in answer to Christ’s question, ‘‘ How 
many loaves have ye?’’? Mark vi. 38. His closing 
words have found an echo ever since in weary 
hearts, discouraged by the greatness of the need 
and smallness of the apparent supply. 

10. Make the men sit down. This surely was a 
test of their faith to raise expectation in the hearts 
of five thousand people with nothing better to meet 
it with than five barley loaves. So the men sat 
down in number about five thousand. Mark tells 
in ch. vi. 40 that they ‘‘sat down in ranks,”’ or 
‘< flower beds ’’ as the word really means, recalling 
vividly the effect produced by the bright eastern 
dresses contrasting with the grass—‘* by hundreds, 
and by fifties.” I think it is Farrar who points out 
the probability that they sat down in the form of a 
square, one hundred rows of fifty each. This would 
just make the five thousand and they would be easily 
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counted. The women and children according to 
Eastern custom would be by themselves. 

11. And Jews took the loaves. UHere was the 
secret of the miracle—it is the secret for us, too. 
We must give our barley loaves, ourselves, our 
money, our time, our influence, our’ prayers to the 
Lord and in His hands that which formerly would 
not suffice for our own needs will become enough 
forall to whom He may send us. And when he 
had given thanks. See Luke xxii. 17, 19 ; xxiv. 30; 
Acts xxvii. 35. ‘* He that enjoys aught without 
thanksgiving is as though he robbed God.” —7Za/- 
mud. He distributed to the disciples, and the dis- 
ciples to them that were set down. Jesus did the 
work; and yet He used the disciples in it, as He 
ever dces in giving spiritual food to the world. 


12. When they were filled. Contrast v. 5. 
Christ always gives abundance, though we some- 
times have only faith to eat a few crumbs. Ps. 
xxxvi. 8; Cant. v. 1; Ps. cxxxii. 15 ; Jer. xxxi. 25. 
Gather up the fragments that remain. ‘lt is 
probable that they were pieces broken by our Lord, 
pieces that remained undistributed or unconsumed, 
because of the abundance of the supply.” —Schaf. 
It shows the preciousness of the food which Jesus 
had given, also that God is not the author of waste ; 
it also completes the proof of the miracle, for more 
remained than there was at first. ‘ 

13. Filled twelve baskets with the fragments. 
The Greek word is the one used for the satchel 
which every Jew carried, so as to be independent 
of Gentile food, which would be unclean. Each 
Of the five barley 
loaves. They were essentially unchanged, though 
multiplied. 

14. This ts of a truth that prophet. The Rabbis 
taught that it would be a special sign of the Messiah 
that He would feed the people with bread in the 
wilderness as Moses had done. 

15. They would come and take him by force to 
make him a king. Their idea was to compel Him 
toappear what He really was—to take Him to Jeru- 
salem and proclaim Him king at the approaching 
Passover. The disciples doubtless shared the mis- 
taken enthusiasm; hence, as we learn elsewhere, 
He sent them away at once in the boat, and Him- 
self dismissed the multitudes. Departed again into 
a mountain. R.V. ‘*Withdrew again into the 
mountain,’’ as He had already done previously that 
day with the disciples. See v. 3. ‘‘ The action of 
the people to make Him a king was a rénewal of 
one of His greatest temptations to obtain a worldly 
kingdom and greatness, with ease and immediate 
success, instead of a spiritual kingdom and the sal- 
vation of men by the hard and slow way of self- 
denial and the cross. He must fight this battle out 
alone in the presence and with the help of God.” — 
Peloubet. Cf. Mark vi. 46. 

_ 17. Went over the sea toward Caperneum. It 
'sprobable that they at first waited near the shore, 
possibly (see marg. Mark vi. 45) at the Bethsaida 
landing close by, so as to take Jesus on board when 
He should be ready. And it was now dark, and 
Jesus was not come to them. When, however, it 


grew too dark any longer to see Him and the rising 
wind drove them off shore (Alford) they began to 
row in the direction of Capernzeum. 

18. And the sea arose by reason of a great wind. 
R. V. “ The sea was rising.” From Matt. xiv. 24 
and 30 we learn that ‘‘ the ship was tossed with the. 
waves, for the wind was contrary ;’’ also, that it 
‘was boisterous.” Galilee being a small inland 
sea, surrounded by mountains, is peculiarly liable 
to severe and sudden storms. 

19. So when they had rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs. About three miles and 
a half, or half way across the lake. It was now be- 
tween three and six o’clock in the morning. See 
Matt. xiv. 25. .They had been rowing several 
hours, yet had made little headway. Mark says 
that Jesus saw them, perhaps from the mountain 
where He had been praying. ‘‘ Alone or in com- 
pany, in sickness or in health, by sea or by land, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, the 
same eye that saw the disciples tossed on the lake 
is ever looking at us. .We are never beyond the 
reach of His care. Our way is never hid from 
Him. ... He may not come to our aid at the 
time we like best, but He will never allow us ut- 
terly to fail. Jesus sees us, and will not forsake 
us.”’—Ryle. They see Jesus walking on the sea, 
and drawing nigh unto the ship. The present they 
see indicates the unexpectedness of Christ’s appear- 
ance. The waves of trouble that are contrary to 
us do but serve as a pathway for Him to come to 
us. He is the Creator and Master, not servant, of 
nature ; ‘‘ the sea is His, and He made it.” And | 
they were afraid. Matt. xiv. 26 gives us the cause 
of their fear. 

20. lt is I, be not afraid. The mere fact that 
it was Jesus stilled their fears. He had taught 
them previously (Mark iv. 39, 40) that with Him 
danger was no longer dangerous; now He would 
teach that He is never really absent from His own, 
but always at hand to deliver. 

21. Then they willingly received him into the ship. 
Then—so soon as they recognized him. And im- 
mediately the ship was at the tand whither they 
went. The sea became calm. Matt. xiv. 32. And 
they either miraculously reached the land which had 
been before three miles distant—see v. 19—or at 
any rate had no further difficulty in making a 
‘‘ straight course’? for it. R. V. ‘*Straightway 
the boat was at the land.” ‘‘ The whole context 
seems to find its full meaning in the sense of dif- 
ficulty and danger before our Lord was received 
into the boat, and in the sense of peace and safety 
afterwards.” —Ediicott. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In these two miracles we have (1) Christ’s 
power oyer nature to supply our bodily needs, (2) 
His power over nature to protect us from danger. 

2. The miracle of the loaves was no more won- 
derful than the miracle which God is always doing 
to provide us with bread. Christ only did quickly 
and on asmall scale what His, Father does year by 
year in seed time and harvest. 
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3. He cares for the bodies as well as the souls of 
His creatures. 

4. V. 6. ‘Jesus often tests and proves us in 
- reference to ways and means to awaken our interest, 

to increase our wisdom, and to strengthen our 
faith.””——FPe/oubet. 

. 5. If we faithfully give our small means to the 
Lord, He will give them back multiplied and made 
sufficient for many others besides ourselves. 

6. Christ rejected the earthly crown and chose 
the cross instead. 

7. With the Almighty ruler of heaven and earth 
at our side we are perfectly safe, as long as we are 
doing His will. 


8. It is no sign that we are doing wrong when 
the wind is contrary to us. 


RURAL. 


Bran AS Foop.—It is said that bran contains 
most of the fat and nitrogen of the wheat; that is, 
the bran to which we were accustomed before the 
new roller process of milling played the mischief 
with both the flour and the bran. It is now com. 
plained that the flour made by the new process is 
less nutritious, because the best part of it, except 
the starch, is taken out of it; and that the bran is 
less nutritious than it was formerly, because it is 
now deprived of its better part. If the flour and 


the bran have both lost feeding value by the new 
process, where have the best part of the grain—the 
fat, the nitrogen, and the phosphates—gone? It 


is clear they must be in the coarse grades of mid- 
dlings made by this process ; and it is probable that 
this is the case, because the most nutritious part of 
the grain is contained in the inner layers of the 
husk, under the outer covering, which is the bran, 
and over the kernel, which contains the starch. 
The bran is scoured clean of all the inner coat, and 
the flour is sifted free from it, so that it necessarily 
remains in the middlings. That the middlings con- 
tain the most nutritious part of the grain is evident 
from an analysis, which shows that they contain 
more fat and protein than bran, and ‘‘shorts’’ are 
richer in these elements than the middlings. 

In purchasing bran for feeding, the writer has 
found the fine bran or the coarse middlings, which 
consist of the scourings of the clean bran and the 
siftings from the fine middlings, of far greater 
feeding value than the clean bran‘or the middlings ; 
and in changing from it to either of the latter, a 
falling off in the quantity and quality of the butter 
always occurred until, in the end, both of these 
were avoided. In Professor Atwood’s analyses of 
millstuffs he shows how this result is produced ; for 
the shorts, or coarser middlings, mixed with the 
finest part of the bran, contained 4.65 per cent. 
fat, against 2.50 per cent. in the coarse bran, and 
2.68 per cent. in the middlings, while the protein 
amounted to 12.75 per cent. in the shorts, against 
13 63 per cent. in the coarse bran, 13.33 per cent. 
in the coarse middlings, and 10.47 per cent. in the 
fine. The large loss of fat and small gain in protein 
weigh considerably against the coarse bran and 


middlings, and in favor of the fine bran. 
theless, bran, under any circumstances, is an excel. 
lent food for stock. 

The more finely a feed is ground the more di. 
gestible it is. This is reasonable in theory, and 
consists with: common farm practice. No doubt 
some of the apparent advantage held by fine bran 
over the coarse kinds is due to its finer state of di- 
vision. It has long been the opinion among suc. 
cessful feeders, who use large quantities of bran, 
and the experience of the writer in grinding his 
own feeds, that the bran is far better when ground 
with corn, and not merely mixed with the meal 
after it is ground. This practice should always be 
followed ; and the feed, whatever it may be, should 
be ground as finely and mixed as intimately as pos 
sible. Even cotton-seed meal is better when it is 
ground with bran and corn-meal, and less of it ap. 
pears in the manure. One of the most important 
economies of the farm is in the use of feeding stuffs, 
either for the dairy or for fattening ; and the more 
effective they are made the more profitably they 
are used.—V. Y. Zimes. 


DestTroyinG WEEDS.—AIl small, delicate crops 
which require hand weeding should be cleaned out 
at once as soon as they can be seen inthe row. A 
delay of forty eight hours will often double the 
‘work, and a week may entirely ruin the crop. The 
best time to destroy a weed is before it comes up, 
and the mere stirring of the surface for an inch as 
soon as the land is dry enough to work after a rain 
will kill nine-tenths of the weeds that have started. 
Make it a rule that a weed shall never go to seed 
in your garden. The average farmer’s garden of 
one-fourth of an acre ripens enough weed seed to 
supply the entire farm, and it will take more than 
five years to get such a garden clean, but if clean 
cultivation is persevered in the time will come when 
the labor of cultivating the garden will be reduced 
one-half. It is not difficult to keep a garden clear 
of weeds if all the crops are planted in rows run- 
ning the length of the garden; those that mature 
at the same time should be put near together, andas 
soon as past use removed, and the land thoroughly 
worked with the horse cultivator and some other 
crop planted. I keep all the garden in use, if it is 
only to grow sweet corn for the cows, and this 
planted as late as August rst has tasseled and set 
ears and produced from each square rod enough 
good fodder to feed two cows a day.—/rom 
** Garden Hints,” tn Vick's Magazine. 


——__ e@e 


COMMONPLACE.— 


“ A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings; 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not ; 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace things makes His beautiful whole. 


Selected. SuSAN COOLIDGE. 


Never. 
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The following letter possesses a historical as well 
as personal interest, exemplifying the great inconveni- 
ence and sacrifice to which some Friends were ex- 

sed in their endeavors to render faithful service to 
the Government as Indian Agents.—Za, Friends’ 
Review. | 

Lawrence, Kansas, Fourth mo, 27th, 1886. 

] inclose herewith copies of the Topeka Common- 
wealth of the 25th and the Lawrence Fourna/ of the 
ath, containing items as tothe case of the United 
States, vs. Levi Woodard, which was tried in the 
United States District Court at Topeka, Kansas, before 
Judge Foster on the 23d and 24th inst. Resulting in 
a complete vindication of my father’s business trans- 
actions while agent at Sac and Fox Agency. I desire 
to state, that since my father’s death in 1882, I have 
used every effort possible to accomplish a settlement 
of these accounts, They were passed by both the 
Indian Office and Second Auditor of the Treasury, but 
]. D. Terrill, of the Second Comptroller’s Office, took 
the exceptions upon which the suit was brought, and 
would not accept the evidence presented by me in 
explanation, Assigning as areason, “ Explanations not 
satisfactory,” when these explanations in every case 
met fully the requirements of the suspension, and not 
only that, but they were supported by affidavits of 
Dr, William Nicholson, Cyrus Beede, and ten or fif- 
teen other men, 

Nearly two years ago J. D. Terrill sent word to me 
that “the matter had been on hand for a long time and 
he wanted to close the books, and that I had better 
send in a hundred or two dollars to close the case,” 
Itis unnecessary to say that the case was mot com- 
promised, for 1 have all along claimed that if my“ 
father’s estate was owing the Government two hun- 
dred dollars, it was owing the full amount suspended, 
and that it was the duty of the Government to bring 
suit to recover, and not to permit one of its clerks to 
say what amount would satisfy the claim. The amount 
of $45.08 has been admitted as due the Government for 
years, for the following reasons: $1.92 clerical errors 
mcalculations occurs through the whole of my father’s 
srvice, Upon examination of his accounts eighteen 
months after he left the service, the department called 
attention to property that was unaccounted for through 
clerical error during over three years’ sets of accounts. 
We had no way then of correcting these errors. The 
value of this property charged was $38.16, making 
$40.08, the interest upon which since ‘84 is five dol 
lars, making $45.08 which is due the Government. 
Asan offset to this the Government allowed my father’s 
salary for the fractional second quarter, 1879, but 
tever paid it. This amounted to $252. Sothe verdict 
ofthe jury was that I owed the Government $45.08, 
and the Government owed me $252, thus relieving me 
from costs in the case, OQ. J. WoopDarD. 


Extract from a Private Letter from Rufus P. King. 
Concenigs, Garp, France, Fourth mo. r8th, 1886, 

_larrived in Nimes the 4th, just two weeks ago, 
just too late for the Quarterly Meeting, which had been 
held the same day, but I did not know it was held at 
that time, Spending the night at the hotel and going 
he next morning to see = Paradon, I learned 
that there were some Friends in town who had not yet 
gone to their homes, and so I saw a few of them before 
Ygot away. That day I came out here to Con- 
Sénies to visit our aged friend, Lydia Majolier, who 
@ great desire to see me again before she died, 
Steis a minister and isa sister of our departed friend 
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Christine Alsop. She is ready and waiting for the 
Master’s call, and has a desire to depart and be with 
Him, Since then I have attended four meetings in 
Nimes and twothere, and one at Fontanes and one at 
St. Gilles and Beauvoisin. It is now two years since 
any minister has visited France. Friends have given 
me a warm welcome here. Friends here are peculi- 
arly situated—their sons have to serve in the army a 
year or two, or leave the country. There is one young 
man in the barracks now; he had to go or leave this 
country, and his sisters persuaded him to serve, rather 
than leave them; he is a nice young man, and I have 
had the pleasure of having him with me two or three 
times; he is a very gentle spirited young man, and I 
would judge him to be a Christian, or would say he is 
not a stranger to the visitation of our Heavenly 
Father's love. I have said but very little about his 
being in the barracks, but have only tried to turn his 
mind to better things; he is very affectionate, and I 
believe that he loves me. This week he has a holiday 
of ten days, and his father, mother and sisters, and 
other friends who have children as well, have been so 
anxious for me to stay till next First-day so that their 
children might be at home, that I have consented to 
do so, though it has caused me a good deal of exercise; 
but for the sake of meeting with the children and 
being with the young man, having a feeling sense that 
it would be right, I have decided to stay until after next 
First-day. I had a very pleasant visit to the Friends’ 
Mission at Ramallah. Dr. Hassenia and his wife have 
charge of the mission, and I believe are doing a good 
work, The meeting there on First-day morning was 
well attended, and Dr. H. is an earnest preacher, and 
I believe his labors are being blessed. I went with 
him up to Jerusalem, and spent nearly two days there ; 
went to the church of the Holy Sepulchre and went 
into the tomb that is said to be the tomb of our Sa- 
viour; it is covered with a marble slab that is broken 
in threeplaces, and then went to the place where they 
say He was crucified, but there are uncertaintities 
about these places. The most touching thing I saw at 
Jerusalem was the wailing place of the Jews. They 
have worn the stones quite smooth where they have 
rubbed them with their heads, and I saw the tears 
standing in the eyes of the women who were wailing 
there. They were reading the 44th Psalm. Then I 
went to where Stephen was stoned to death, crossed 
the Brook Kedron and went to the Garden of Geth- 
semane, which is enclosed with an iron fence. There 
are some very ancient olive trees in it, and some beau- 
tiful flowers are planted in the garden, It was touching 
to remember that there our Saviour agonized until His 
sweat was drops of blood. Then I went to the top of 
the Mount of Olives, and then to the town of Bethany. 
A part of the old house that Mary and Martha lived in 
is still standing, or I was so told by the inhabitants of 
the place. I also went into the tomb of Lazarus, which 
is considerably under the ground, Then I went back 
to Jerusalem, stood on the side of the Mount of Olives, 
where our Saviour stood when He wept and said, 
“Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stonest the 
prophets and killest them that are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, but ye would not,” 
From that place one could look right over into the 
mosque of Omar, where the temple was, Then going 
back with the doctor to the mission, he and his wife 
went with’ me to Bethel, where we could look down 
into the Dead Sea and the Valley of Jordan, The 
doctor sent his assistant and two other men with me to 
Tiberias, The first day's journey we went to Nablus, 
passing Joseph’s tomb, coming to Jacob's well, which 
is quite deep, and the people coming to draw water 
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tie their pots with a rope and let it down. It was there 
where our Saviour sat and held that interesting con- 
versation with the poor woman, who doubtless became 
a believer. Next day we went to the old city of Sa- 
maria, in ruins now; spending the night at Chinine, 
and next day going to Gideon’s fountain, which is a 
very large fountain running out of a hill, and from 
thence to Shunam, which is a small Mohametan vil- 
lage, and the people who live there are very untidy 
looking. It is in sight of Mt. Carmel, and the Shu- 
namite woman would have to ride about a day to 
come to where Elijah was, 

We went from there to Nain; that is also a small 
Mohametan village; the Roman Catholics have a 
small chapel. And then from there across the plains 
and up a high mountainto Nazareth. Spent the night 
with a missionary, Next day to Cana where we 
took dinner; near the fountain there are some very 
pretty gardens with different kinds of fruts. I went 
into the Greek Church, and they showed me some 
stone pots which they said were the same that the 
Saviour had used in turning the water into wine. 
Passing right through the land of Canaan to Tiberias, 
Canaan is a beautiful country, and so are parts of Sa- 
maria, Tiberias is a very old looking town, I stopped 
in aconvent there. The Sea of Galilee is beautiful. 
The mountains of Moab look very pretty across from 
Tiberias, I went direct to Jaffa. Riding through those 
plains and over those hills and mountains passages of 
Scripture often come to one’s mind; really it seems | 
could understand parts of the Bible better than I had 
done before. RuFus P. KInG, 


Haze.Ton, Preston Co., West Va, Fourth mo, 3oth, 1886. 

Editor Friends’ Review :—Since the agitation or 
controversy in the Society of Friends in regard to the 
outward ordinances I have had a desire, and perhaps 
it is my duty (though the proper time may be past) to 
write a few lines for publication in Friends’ Review. 
There was formerly a Preparative Meeting in this neigh- 
borhood, a branch of Redstone Monthly Meeting, of 
which I wasfor many yearsa member, but Friends, some 
dying and others moving away, said meetings were 
laid down. There being no other Friends’ meetings 
near, I seemed for a time to be almost disconnected 
with Friends, but surrounded by other societies that 
held to those outward ordinances, and was sometimes 
solicited to join them, but when I would think serious- 
ly thereon it always appeared to me like taking a step 
backward, esfeciad/y when I would bring to mind the 
many ¢rials, hardship~s, and may I not say martyr- 
doms that the early Fnends experienced in’ order to 
bring people out of or off from those outward cere- 
monies into the more spiritual and better way. 

After considering the matter my wife (who was not 
a member) and I applied to Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, for admittance, which they very kindly 
granted though said meeting is over 100 miles from 
us; and being such a cripple that, for more than three 
years I could not attend made me backward about 
saying anything, yet ‘I cannot feel content without 
giving my approbation to the course pursued by the 
editor of Friends’ Review and others who are endea- 
voring, I believe, to hold forth the true spiritual worship 
as held by early Friends in accordance with the teach- 
ing of the holy Scriptures, 

Asa memberiof Short Creek Monthly and Ohio Yearly 
Meeting (he being a cripple and not likely to be able 
to attend said meetings), I desire to have it understood 
by Friends generally that I fully endorse the senti- 
ments contained in a paragraph on page 490, No. 31, 
vol. 39 of Friends’ Review, viz.: “Our very earnest 
desire, and that, we hope, of the larger number of 
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members of the Society throughout the world, is, that 
not Indiana (as the Christian Worker suggests) but 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, will, next year, reconsider that 
action which has placed it in so painful an attitude 
not only towards our American co-ordinate bodies, 
but also towards the Yearly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” J. T. Smrra, 


REQUEST is made for us to mention that the address 
of David Tatum and wife will hereafter be Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A BAD TEMPER CURED. 


‘*T should like to tell you my case,”’ said a tall, 
fine looking, gentlemanly man, with a bright, 
beaming countenance. I had been speaking at a 
meeting in a large provincial town, on the mighty 
power of Divine grace, as all-sufficient to save and 
deliver from the habit of besetting sins. At the 
close of the meeting this gentleman accosted me, as 
above, and added, ‘‘I keep a school, and for years 
my temper was sadly tried by my boys. Being, as 
I trust 1 am, a converted man, and a professing fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus Christ, I felt that by giving 
way to my temper I was dishonoring my Lord and 
Master. This was a sad grief tome. It was a bad 
example for my boys, and I knew it must mar my 
influence with them. 

‘«T struggled against it. I made it a subject of 
earnest prayer. Night after night I confessed my 
sin, and sought streugth to overcome it, but all in 
vain. I then wrote down and kept on my desk a 
femorandum of my transgressions, hoping that the 
constant sight of the reminder of my sins might 
serve as a check and cure, but still in vain. The 
outbursts of temper broke over all such barriers, 
Again and again I confessed, and wept over my sad 
and sinful habit. I was injuring my own soul, and 
dishonoring my Lord in the presence of the whole 
school. This state of things went on for weeks 
and months. I knew not what to do. All my 
efforts were fruitless ; all my good resolutions were 
broken. I was at length so. driven to utter: self- 
despair as regarded this matter, that one night I 
fell upon my knees, and cried unto the Lord and 
said: ‘It is no use, Lord, I give it up; undertake 
for me.’ 

‘«Tt is now five years ago since this happened. 
The Lord did undertake for me; He did for me 
what I could not do for myself. Since that time! 
have never once been out of temper with my boys, 
nor have I once felt the inclination to be so. | 
thought you would like to have your words con 
firmed by this account of my experience.”’ Such 
was in substance the language of the speaker.— 
The Helmet. 

As THE stream, so the ship ; canoes for shallows, 
and vessels of burden for deeper waters.—Dill 
wyn's ‘* Reflections.” 


Keep in the diligence, and out of all that 
which seeks itself, and its own ease.—Olwr 
Sansom. 
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Look at this, ye thirsty ones of earth! 
purity! How it glitters, as if a mass of liquid 
ems! It is a beverage that was brewed by the 
hand of the Almighty himself! Not in the sim- 
mering still or smoking fire, choked by poisonous 
gases and surrounded by the stench of sickening 
odors and rank corruption doth our Father in 
Heaven prepare the precious essence of life, pure 
cold water ; but in the green glade and mossy dell, 
where the red deer wanders and the child loves to 
play ; there God brews it ; and down, down in the 
deep valleys, where the fountains murmur and the 
rills sing ; high up in the tall mountain tops, where 
the 'naked granite glitters like gold in the sun, 
where storm-clouds brood and_ the storm-clouds 
crash; and away far out on the wild sea, where the 
hurricanes huwl music and the big waves roar the 
chorus—sweeping the march of God—there He 
brews it, that beverage of life—health-giving water. 

And everywhere it is a thing of beauty; gleam- 
ing in the dew drop—singing in the summer rain 
—shining in the ice gems, till the trees all seem 
turned into living jewels—spreading a golden vail 
over the setting sun, or a white gauze around the 
midnight moon—sporting in the cataract, sleeping 
in the glaciers—dancing in the hail shower—fold- 
ing its bright curtain about the windy world, and 
weaving the many-colored iris, that seraph’s zone 
of the sky—whose warp is the rain drop of earth, 
whose woof is the sunbeam of heaven, all check- 
ered over with the celestial flowers, by the mystic 
hand of refraction—still always it is beautiful, that 
blessed life-water! No poison bubbles on its 
brink ; its foam brings no sadness or murder; no 
blood stains its limpid glass; broken-hearted 
wives, pale widows and starving orphans shed no 
tears in its depths; no drunkard’s shrieking ghost 
from the grave curses it in words of eternal despair. 
Beautiful, pure, blessed and glorious! Give me 
forever the sparkling, pure cold water. 


See its 


FEAREST sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 

When the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt Him not. 

Always hath the daylight broken, 

Always hath He comtort spoken, 

Better hath He been for years, 


Than thy fears, —Selected, 


EASTER SONGS. 


BY FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK, 


I. 

Christ is risen! Easter blossoms 
Bud and bloom anew 

In the valleys of the spring-time, 
Arched by spaces blue. 

In the flower-swept fields and meadows, 
Smiling, walks the Spring. 

From her violet aisles the bird-songs 
Swell for Christ, the King. 
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Mount to mount rejoices ; 
Earth is passing fair! 
All her breath is incense, 

All her voice is prayer! 


Il, 


Christ is risen! Easter song-bells 
Voice the love of God 
As they swing with joy triumphant 
O’er the blossoming sod, 
In the aisles of dim cathedrals 
« Organ-notes of prayer 
Domeward float on rapturous song-wings 
Through the incensed air. 
Slipping through the sunshine, 
Pinioned, dies dark care. 
Peace! the bells are ringing ; 
Peace supreme, and prayer. 


III, 


Christ is risen! Souls of mortals 
Don the holy bloom 
Of the spirit, heaven-ascended 
From the shadowed tomb. 
On the pulsing heart descendeth 
Joy this Easter-day. 
Lilied hosts with golden censers 
Christward point the way ! 
Song to song is swelling ; 
Men the joy-notes sing, 
Earth with rapture filling, 
Christ still lives, our King ! 
—Christian Union. 
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QUIETNESS AND ASSURANCE. 


God works in silence, and His vast designs 
Are brought to pass in quietness and peace ; 
Unheralded the sun comes forth at morn, 
And without tumult on the nation shines; 
Unwept again its ministrations cease, 

And twilight worlds are born, 


The years sweep onward, but their chariot wheels 
Vouchsafe no echo to our yearning call; 
The swift attendant seasons as they pass 
Are shod with silence, and no sound reveals 
The. rapid hours, whose steps are as the fall 
-Of snowflakes on the grass. 


In quietness through dreary winter days 

The buds of next year’s summer take their rest, 

Assured of happy waking by-and-by ; 

Though long the sweetness of the spring delays, 

Though tempests move in wrath from east to west, 
They neither strive nor cry. 


Patient in long reserve of hidden power, 

God's judgments tarry their appointed time, 

But from His love, wherein all fulness dwells, 

Mute tokens come about us hour by hour, 

In silence sweeter than the voiceless chime 
Of fragrant lily bells, 


The perfect bliss for which His people crave— 

The final victory—He sees across 

The cloud and sunshine of a thousand years ; 

While the frail garland on a baby’s grave | 

May circumscribe life’s utmost gain and loss 
To eyes grown dim with tears! 


Oh, troubled heart, no storms of adverse fate, 
No wave of circumstance may overleap 
The jasper borders ot eternity ; 
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Acquaint thyself with Him, and soon or late, 
He shall appoint a resting-place for sleep 
Wherein no dreams shall be. 


He giveth quietness and peace serene 
Here and hereafter, unto those who rest 
Soul-centred on his own eternal calm ; 
While sweet assurance entering realms unseen, 
Leads onward to the triumph of the blest, 
The white robe and the palm! 
MARY ROWLES, im Leisure Hour. 
s 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—In the 
House of Commons on the roth inst, W. E. Gladstone 
moved the second reading of the Home Rule bill, In 
his speech he declared that the main object of the bill 
was to abolish, root and branch, the discontent pre- 
vailing in Ireland, and to restore social order by the 
removal, not merely of the symptoms, but of the 
causes of that discontent. He appealed to Lord 
Hartington to state his solution of the Irish problem. 
They had reached a crisis in the history of the nation. 
He had been told that he was steering Ireland to cer- 
tain ruin, Let the opponents show a way to escape. 
Let Lord Hartington, in moving the rejection of the 
bill, trace a visible or a palpable road through the 
darkness. The members of the House have before 
them a great opportunity to close a strife of seven 
hundred years, aye, and of knitting by bonds. firmer 
and higher in character than heretofore, the hearts and 
affections of the Irish people, and of cementing the 
noble fabric of the British nation, 

Gladstone was followed by Lord Hartington, who, 
on rising, was greeted with cheers. He asked if Par- 
nell had ever stopped short of asking for complete in- 
dependence and the restoration of Ireland to her place 


among the nations of the world. He (Hartington) 
feared that the Premier had settled the matter without 


mature consideration, With reference to submitting 
an alternative measure, he failed to remember a single 
instance in which Gladstone had taken, the course he 
now asked the dissentients to take, who were unpre- 
pared to suggest in what direction the measure before 
the House could be immediately revised. He be- 
lieved that the concession made would not meet the 
demands of Chamberlain. In conclusion, he moved 
that the bill be read six months hence, . 

It is stated that John Bright will be absent from the 
House of Commons on the occasion of the division on 
the second reading of the Home Rule bill. His ex- 
ample will be sure to have influence on other members. 

More firearms have been sold in Londonderry 
during the past three months than were sold during 
the previous five years. Orders have just been given 
there for 1000 new rifles, 

Crowded meetings of Orangemen have been held at 
Newry and Mourne, at which pledges were given not 
to submit to the Dublin Parliament, and not to pay 
taxes. All present enrolled themselves as volunteers 
for military service. Canadian Orangemen promise 
support. 

“The Queen arrived at Liverpool on the 11th inst., 
and personally opened the International Exhibition 
there. This is the first time a British monarch was 
ever the guest of the Liverpool corporation, and the 
citizens adopted every means to make the occasion 
memorable by the loyalty and magnificence of its 
celebration. 

SPAIN.—A terrible hurricane swept over the middle 
provinces of Spain on the 13th inst. In Madrid 32 per- 
sons were instantly killed and 620 seriously injured. 
The wind struck the city with the suddenness of light- 


ning. Tram cars and cabs were overturned and 
broken into splinters, roofs were dislodged and tele. 
graph wires everywhere torn from their poles, The 
parks in and about the city were devastated, and in 
some cases entirely denuded. 

One church tower was blown down, A number of 
houses in the suburbs were entirely wrecked, and of 
the many cottages on the outskirts of the capital which 
were blown down from their foundations and wrecked, 
some were so completely and quickly broken up and 
scattered by the wind that they may be said to have 
simply vanished before the storm, It is believed the 
ruin wrought by the hurricane has been widespread, 
Queen Christine has sent asum to the relief fund of 
Madrid, and, it is said, drove with the Mayor through 
the destroyed portions of the city, distributing thou- 
sands of dollars among the sufferers, and stopping at 
the hospitals to inquire for the wounded. 

ITALY.—At Venice seven new cases of cholera and 
three deaths were reported; at Bari five new cases 
and nine deaths, and at Brindisi one new case and one 
death, 

Russ1a.—Agents of an American Company have 
arrived at Taschkend with permission from the Rus- 
sian Government to introduce cotton culture in Tur- 
kestan, where the climate and soil are favorable. 

TurkKEy.—A new Soudanese Mahdi, with fifty Arab 
followers, recently appeared in the vicinity of Jiddah, 
cut the telegraph wires and defeated a detachment of 
Turkish troops, killing and wounding mahy of the sol- 
diers. Another detachment of troops overthrew the 
rebels and captured seven of them, whose heads were 
exposed on spikes at the gates of Jiddah. 

DomeEsTic.—The Journal Clerk of the House has 
prepared a statement showing that since the beginning 
of the session the number of bills introduced into the 
House was 8740; joint resolutions, 171. The number 
of bills of a private nature which have passed the 
House is 651, and thé number of bills of a public na- 
ture, 172, making a total of 823. Of this number 170 
private and 40 public bills have passed the Senate, 
The House has received 381 bills passed by the Senate, 
129 of which were public and 252 private bills, The 
House has passed 86 of these bills, 33 of which were 
of a public nature and 63 of a private nature. One 
public bill was returned to the Senate at its request. 

The Secretary of State has received from our Consul 
General at Halifax and Commercial Agent Robinson 
at Yarmouth, despatches announcing the seizure, at 
Digby, of the American schooner David J. Adams, for 
purchasing bait in Canadian waters. This is the first 
American fishing schooner that has been seized by the 
Dominion Government. It is believed there, that this 
will serve as a test case, “ and will no doubt settle the 
question whether Canada has any right to prevent 
American vessels going into Canadian harbors for 
bait, ice or men,” 

All the railroads in Chicago resumed operations on 
the roth inst., the strike of the freight handlers having 
collapsed, The Baltimore and Ohio men, who did 
not act in concert with the other freight handlers, but 
negotiated independently, were granted an eight-hour 
day with nine hours’ wages. The Wabash strikers be- 
fore being taken back agreed to quit the Freight 
Handlers’ Union, One hundred of the 150 Illinois 
Central strikers went back under the company’s notice 
at the old hours and pay. The places of the others 
were filled with new men, who will not be discharged. 
The Louisville, New Albany and Chicago and Chi- 
cago and Alton Companies refused to take back the 
old hands, their places having been filled, The Lake 
Shore strikers were reinstated at the old wages. At 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois freight house twelve 
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